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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

WHAT IS POETRY? 

Recently I looked into all the definitions of poetry I could 
find. Macaulay, Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, Shelley, Plato, 
Watts-Dunton and Poe, besides many others, essayed to 
define what poetry is. Some of these substituted the poetical 
effect for the thing that produces it ; some seized upon indicia 
as the thing itself. Some called poetry invention, while it is 
clear that discovery better connotes the creative act which 
brings to light hidden thoughts and emotions. But whether 
we call the creative act invention or discovery, the definition 
of poetry as either does not distribute all the qualities, and 
all the causes and effects, of a poetical production. Neither 
is poetry rhymed or rhythmical language, as some of these 
thinkers believed. Neither is it the rhythmical creation of 
beauty, as Poe declared. Dancing may be the rhythmical 
creation of beauty; so is this true of music. No definition 
of poetry has ever been made which would not exclude poems 
of confessed greatness; and many of the definitions include 
compositions which do not make the poetical appeal. In 
spite of this contrariety in analyzing the substance of poetry, 
the judgment of generations of poets and others informed in 
the subject, is united upon certain works. Not only is this 
true, but the average mind concurs in this judgment. Hamlet 
and Othello will enthrall a crowd taken from the street. The 
Psalms, EcclesiasteSj Isaiah, Proverbs, the Gospels, Revela- 
tions and many other books of the Bible are of almost uni- 
versal acceptance. And they are poetry. The songs of Burns 
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interest and inspire the common man. The catalogue need 
not be extended to make the point. It may require a culti- 
vated taste to enjoy the choruses of Aeschylus, or the dramatic 
works of Browning, or the luxurious imagery and music of 
Swinburne ; but poetry is still a question of substance ; it is a 
question of form only so far as form is necessary to convey the 
idea in its entirety. 

The matter of substance as regards poetry is what the 
re-actionaries of this day cannot see. There may be revolu- 
tionists who are advocating a complete recasting of our 
inherited ideas of form : futurists who are striving to encom- 
pass ideas hitherto escaping from the material of words; 
vorticists whose emotions whirl without re-action and with- 
out falling and rising. But to my mind the complete artist 
must accept whatever forms are necessary to achieve the 
poetical effect I see no reason for neglecting the sonnet, or 
the old French forms, or the rhymed lyric, if those forms best 
express the emotion and the idea. And, for like reason, where 
the idea and the emotions will be mutilated by the use of any 
of these forms I favor free handling, free verse. After all 
those who contend for the regular forms exclusively are 
under the delusion that poetry means a sonnet, or blank 
verse, or some of the standard measures. They do not see 
that poetry is the orientation of the soul to conditions in life, 
and that like great waters it may murmur or ripple or roar. 
If it ripples, use a villanelle; if it roars, give us words so used 
that the roar is not lost. And in addition to this these 
sticklers for the old ways forget that the old forms were 
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themselves innovations at one time. What was before the 
dactylic hexameters of Homer? and before the blank verse 
of Surrey? And how does the free verse of Theocritus jus- 
tify itself against Homer; or the prose and verse mixed to- 
gether in Shakespeare's plays justify itself against the classic 
verse of the French drama? 

A poem comes out of the vibrations of the soul — the 
rhythmical vibration of the soul. For all vibration is rhyth- 
mical. And this is the vibration which by its dynamic comes 
up into words, and effects subtle and inherent cadence even 
where no definite rhythm is attempted. Out of this state- 
ment someone may construct a definition of poetry — a defini- 
tion that will include all poetry worth including and will 
exclude all writing which is only verse. 

Edgar Lee Masters 

REVIEWS 

The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems, by Edwin Mark- 
ham. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

In certain of his poems Mr. Markham's democracy 
bridges the gulf between rhymed eloquence and poetry. In 
The Man with the Hoe, especially, the passion for social 
righteousness fuses into a white heat and is molded by the 
poet into a pure form .of austere beauty. Here, as with 
Isaiah and Ezekial, social righteousness becomes spiritual 
beauty, and thus a lofty poetic motive. 

But when the muse, jealous of other passions, deserts 
her over-burdened votary, the verse, however noble in mo- 
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